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ABSTRACT 

This is a workbook prepared by the National Education 
Association (NEA) and based on the 1973 NEA Social Issues Survey, 
which was sent to a sample of NEA^s membership and leadership in 
1975, The workbook is organized into six sections — one for each 
issue — and concludes with "Action Steps for Teachers," an overview 
giving specific steps on how teachers can help resolve these six 
social issues. Each section begins with an examination of the various 
ways of seeing the issue. Next, the responses of those who were 
polled are included. This is followed by a general discussion on the 
issue's implications for the teacher and the classroom. Lastly, each 
section contains an exercise to help the individual teacher confront 
the issue with his/her students, with education associations, and 
with other groups. The issues covered are (1) achieving quality 
education, (2) a healthy environment, (3) racial and ethnic justice, 
(4) sex role, (5) economic justice, and (6) world community, (CD) 
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You are a busy classroom teacher. You have 
lesson plans to write— papers to grade— field 
trips to arrange— children to attend to— re- 
ports to file— faculty meetings to attend— 
parents to visit. 

You are also a member of teacher associa- 
tions. You have responsibilities for recruiting 
new members— planning negotiation strate- 
gies—developing in-service training programs 
—serving on committees — and fulfilling the 
duties of association leaders. 

Sometimes it's pretty overwhelming. So 
much is asked of you. When you think about 
it, you realize just how much responsibility 
you have. 

Sometimes it's a burden, especially when 
you feel alone. You're concerned about so 
many things: 

• The parents of your students who do not 
have steady jobs. 

• Johnny who can't go out during recess to- 
day because of the smog alert. 

• The looks on Maria's and Juan's faces when 
they can't find things in textbooks that are 
important to them. 

• The fate of the upcoming bond issues for a 
new school. 

• Jim and Bob's disappointment about not be- 
ing allowed to enroll in cooking class. 

• The community groups' opposition to your 
class's involvement in the UNICEF program. 
Some days it seems just too much. How can 

any teacher be expected to cope with all of 
this? Not only are you expected to teach basic 
knowledge and skills, but also to help children 
learn to deal with these problems and develop 
as contributing members of society. 

I do my best, you say. And I belong to 
teacher associations with a long tradition of 
concern for social problems. But how can we 
make our efforts more effective? 



You represent one of the most powerful in- 
fluences on the lives of our future citizens. 
You influence the ability of children to grow 
as whole persons who can act to achieve a 
humanistic society. As a competent teacher, 
you have taught children about our society. 
Now we must push ourselves beyond mere 
knowledge of society. We ourselves must 
continue learning and teach our children how 
to relate our knowledge to effective action. 



A Teacher's Perspective on Six Social Issues 
is a workbook that is an invitation, an invita- 
tion for you and your association to consider 
and act on six major social issues. 

It was prepared as part of NEA's Goal VI, 
Leadership in Solving Social Problems, and 
is based on the 1973 NEA Social Issues Sur- 
vey, which was sent to a sample of NEA's 
membership and leadership last year. 

This workbook is organized into six sec- 
tions — one for each issue— and concludes with 
Action Steps for Teachers, an overview giv- 
ing specific steps on how teachers can help 
resolve these six social issues. Each section 
begins with the question. How Do You See 
the Issue? This is to show the various ways 
of seeing a single issue. Next yotrivill find 
Survey Respondents, the response of those 
who were polled. This is followed by Under- 
standing the Issue, a general perspective that 
deals with the implications for the teacher and 
the classroom. Lastly, you will find in each 
section an exercise to help you, individually, 
confront the issue with your students and 
with your association groups and other groups. 

Six Social Issues represents a beginning for 
understanding— a beginning for action. 

Join with other committed teachers in leajrn- 
ing, teaching, and acting to build our individ- 
ual and collective futures. 
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Issue I: 
Quality Education 
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How Do You See the Issue? 

The issue of quality education is not easy to 
resolve. Each of us has different ideas for 
the solution. Listed below are six ways that 
are suggested for solving the problems. 
Community Control. Some say that quality 
education is a matter of returning schools 
to the people. Our system has tended to sepa- 
rate schools from community needs and in- 
terests; therefore, for them community con- 
trol is the key. 

Competent Staff. Others believe the issue is 
primarily one of increasing the skills of teach- 
ers and administrators. Educational personnel 
may have neglected continuing education ef- 
forts or not have had the opportunity to un- 
derstand new education concepts. 
Cost and Use of Funds. Another group says 
the problem is economic. Either we need more 
money, or we are not using our economic re- 
sources wisely. 

New Options. There are ethers who are con- 
vinced that our educational system is too 
narrow. New educational options or alterna- 
tives are needed. 

Equity. Still others affirm that we have a 
workable educational system but that it does 
not serve the needs of all pupils adequately. 
That is, it does not provide every person with 
the skills and knowledge needed for equality 
of opportunity. 

Deschooling. Another view is that efforts to 
improve education are wasted. The problems 
of the total society must first be attended to 
and when they have been solved, then schools' 
problems will resolve themselves. 

Most admit the issue is broader than any 
one of these, yet most of us see a primary 
concern with which we must deal. We would 



like you to select the two most important 
priorities for you. Place a "1" beside the most 
important and a ''2" beside the next most 
important. 

Community Control 

Competent Staff 

Cost and Use of Funds 

Equity 

Deschooling 

New Options 

Other 

Survey Respondents 

25% 50% 75% 100% 



Competent Staff 
Cost and 
Use of Funds 

Equity 

New Options 

Deschooling 

Community 

Control 
Others 




Participants in the 1973 NEA Social Issues 
Survey were asked to select the two most im- 
portant priorities for achieving quality educa- 
tion. The majority (52 percent) selected Com- 
petent Staff as their first or second priority; 
46 percent indicated that the problem was one 
of economics— Cost and Use of Funds. The 
major deterrent to quality education for 43 
percent was lack of Equity; 25 percent called 
for New Options in education; 13 percent felt 
that Deschooling could provide a solution. 
Community Control was selected by only 
12 percent; 4 percent selected Other. 
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Understanding the Issue 

The crisis in education affects all of us. Some 
of our students are not provided the oppor- 
tunity for personal fulfillment. Indeed, some 
of our own children have not even built the 
foundations for their productive participa- 
tion in an open society. This is a heavy bur- 
den to bear. We are all accountable. 

The critics have raised more questions than 
they have answered. Deschool society, they 
say. Abolish public schools! Create new sys- 
tems! Design alternative plans for learning 
on one's own! Still more distressing, some 
social scientists report that no amount of 
extra money spent on schools will make much 
difference in the performance of our children. 

Yet, a careful analysis of the situation will 
reveal that most of us do not want to abolish 
schools. What we want is better schools. 
Schools that are more human. Schools that 
teach children more of the things they need 
for living in the world they inhabit. 

The question that we as educators must 
answer is. Can we achieve quality education 
within the public school system? 

If you are like most educators, you will 
answer with a resounding, ''Yes!" You are 
proud of what you have personally accom- 
plished. You are hopeful of accomplishing 
much more. 

The majority of NEA members responding 
to the issue of quality education ranked the 
development of competent staff as the most 
important priority for attaining quality edu- 
cation. They believe the issue is primarily one 
of increasing the skills of teachers and ad- 
ministrators. They put themselves on the line 
by expressing their own needs as the major 
priority of education. 

This is a courageous response by the rank 
and file. It is also one that is growth produc- 



ing, both for us as persons and for us as a 
profession. It makes us proud to be teachers. 

The next ranked priority is the cost and use 
of funds. Members are very much aware of 
the reality of the costs of education. They are 
keenly aware of how much education costs, 
and they know that the costs of education 
must be realistically reflected in spending 
priorities. 

Equity, or the equality of opportunity, was 
closely ranked to the cost and use of funds. 
Teachers are committed to providing every 
person with the skills and knowledge needed 
for true equality of opportunity. The efforts 
of the past decade by the ATA, NEA, and 
other teacher groups to meet minority racial 
and cultural needs seem to be paying off. 
Teachers today have a greater commitment to 
equality of opportunity in education. 

The critical nature of these issues leads to a 
consideration of your role in developing qual- 
ity education. 

Where do you stand? 



How do we increase our own skills, 
help determine the wise use of funds, 
and provide equity of opportunity 
for students to insure a quality 
education for all? 



Guide for Association Action Planning 

In order to answer the question of where we 
stand, we have to look at the resources avail- 
able for the development of teacher compe- 
tency. We must then examine the contribution 
teachers make. Lastly, we need to examine 
the contribution teachers should make. The 
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two questions below provide a format for 
finding out these things: 

What are the priority needs for developing 
teacher competency in your community? 

What do the following organizations do or 
not do in terms of meeting these needs? 

Resources Effective Programs 

Programs Needed 

Local School 

District 



Regional School 
District 



Local Education 
Association 



State Education 
Association 



State Department 
of Education 



State Institutions 

of Higher Education 



National Education 
Association 



Other 



We need to develop programs that foster 
teacher competencies. This is a job for all of 
us. You can provide the leadership for de- 
veloping such programs by seeking out per- 
sonal opportunities and encouraging other 
teachers and groups to develop needed pro- 
grams. 

Teachers responding to the 1973 NEA So- 
cial Issues Survey indicated that only 16 per- 
cent had engaged in direct action for quality 
education and that 22 percent wanted help 
in developing direct-action strategies. Now 
thinking about the programs you need for in- 
creasing your teaching competencies, how 
can you act to develop them? The chart be- 
low will help you in action planning and ac- 
tion steps. 

Needed Program 



What I Can Do 



What My Local 

Association Can Do 



What NEA Can Do 
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Issue 2: 

Healthy Environment 




How Do You See the Issue? 

Ecology is probably the most widely recog- 
nized social issue today. The word is even on 
the lips of the elementary school pupils. How- 
ever, that does not mean there is agreement 
on the nature— let alone the solution— of the 
problem. We can state a common concern for 
a healthy environment, but the question re- 
mains. How do we understand that concern? 
Conserve Natural Resources. Some people 
believe a conscious effort to conserve natural 
resources, even at the risk of reducing our 
standard of living, is our best hope. No cost 
is too high if it preserves our environment. 
Control Pollution. Others believe establish- 
ing controls which substantially reduce all 
forms of pollution of water, space, and air 
(including noise pollution) will preserve the 
environment. 

Control Population. Still others believe the 
issue is basically a problem of population con- 
trol. We need to find ways to hold our popu- 
lation down to the present level; a liealthy 
environment should follow. 
Wise Technological Development. Others see 
a healthy environment as primarily a matter 
of careful control of technological develop- 
ment. They say we can continue to use natural 
resources to secure a higher standard of liv- 
ing but should seek alternative resources for 
those in danger of being lost. 

Each of these describes one w ay of looking 
at the issue of a healthy environment. Please 
rank your priorities by placing a "1" beside 
the most important item below and a "2" be- 
side the next most important. 

Conserve Natural Resources 

Control Pollution 

Control Population 

Wise Technological Development 

Other , 
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Survey Respondents . 

25% 50% 75% 100% 

Wise Technological 



Development 
Control Pollution 
Conserve Natural 

Resources 
Control Population 
Others 




Wise Technological Development was selected 
by 65 percent of the survey respondents as 
the first or second priority; 61 percent em- 
phasized Control Pollution. Conserve Natural 
Resources was the choice of 41 percent. Con- 
trol Population was selected by only 25 per- 
cent; 2 percent chose Other. 

Understanding the Issue 

For the first time in history we are beginning 
to realize that humanity's survival on this 
planet depends on how seriously we act to 
preserve our environment. The conservation 
and restoration of a livable environment is 
everyone's concern; indeed it has worldwide 
significance. Just thinking about the problem 
often makes us feel very helpless. It is quite 
easy to forget it and make it somebody else's 
concern, to look for simple solutions, or to at- 
tack others for their lack of responsibility. 

The question to be considered should not 
concern whether we (or our society) "will 
make it" or not, but rather should involve 
learning how to think about the problem. Our 
attitudes, beliefs, and actions can probably 
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be traced to three sets of values toward life. 
There seems to be three ways of looking at 
the problem: 

• Control of the earth is beyond our con- 
trol. We need only to improve our re- 
lationship with our immediate environ- 
ment and allow the overall system to 
operate as it will. 

• The destiny of humankind and the earth 
is in our hands. This position implies that 
nothing on the earth is left to chance. 

• We cannot and perhaps should not con- 
trol the earth and our destiny. Yet, we 
will probably always need to exert our 
rational nature and act to control sig- 
nificant portions of our future. 

The NEA members involved in the survey 
clearly indicated a preference for working 
toward wise technological development and 
control of pollution. Yet in thinking about 
how this might be accomplished, it becomes 
clear that this will change not only our atti- 
tudes toward scientific and technological de- 
velopment but also change our attitudes about 
what we want from life, what is important in 
life, what sacrifices we are willing to make, 
and how we should act with others. 

As teachers, our responsibility is to help 
children deal with these questions. We can 
provide children with the knowledge and 
awareness of the problems, help them clarify 
the values that are important for their lives, 
and provide alternatives to help them act in 
ways that are consistent with their values. 

This process begins with your own under- 
standing of the issues and the ways that you 
can incorporate them into your classroom. 
Listed below are ways to help you assess your 



current knowledge and understanding of the 
issues: 

• Name three books that discuss the con- 
cepts of ecology and the problems of 
maintaining a healthy environment. 

• Name three curriculum materials that 
would help your children understand 
the concepts of ecological problems. 

• List activities that help your students 
understand ecological concerns. 

• Identify community resources that 
could help bring ecological concerns 
to the classroom. 

Once we understand the problems of our 
environment and have resources for increas- 
ing students' understandings, we then have 
to examine the learning that comes from our 
behavior. We usually believe more than we 
behave. Seldom do we give serious thought 
to considering how our beliefs and values are 
related to our behavior. 



How can we behave as we believe to 
insure the survival of humanity on this 
planet? 



Checklist for Environmental 
Values and Behavior 

Here is a checklist for determining the con- 
sistency of your beliefs with your behavior. 
You can complete it by yourself, or, better yet, 
use it with a small group of adults or with 
your own students. Read the questions to the 
group. Ask them to indicate their values by 
voting in the following manner: Those who 
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agree with the statement should raise their 
arms; those strongly agreeing with the state- 
ment should raise their arms and wave them 
in the air. Those who disagree with the state- 
ment should lower their arms; those strongly 
disagreeing with the statement should lower 
their arms and shake them. If there are those 
who have no opinion, they should fold their 
arms over their chests. 

After determining their values for each 
question, ask them to vote on their actions by 
indicating in the following manner; If they 
sometimes do the actions, they should raise 
their arms. If they always do the actions, 
they should raise their arms and wave them. 
If they seldom do the actions, they should 
lower their arms. If they never do the actions, 
they should lower their arms and shake them. 
If they are not sure, they should fold their 
arms over their chests. 

After you have voted on what people should 
do and what people really do, consider: Are 
there differences? Why? Do you want to 
change? How might you change? Who could 
help you change? 



What We 
Should Do 



What We 
Really Do 



1. Take empty glass con- — 
tainers to a recycling 
center on a regular basis. 

2. Refuse to buy products — 
in no deposit, nonreturn- 
able containers. 

3. Use cloth napkins as a — 
means of conserving paper. 

4. Buy stationery and other — 
paper products made from 
recycled paper. 



. 5. Cultivate green plants — 
on a regular basis, 
6. Make a conscious effort — 
not to litter the environ- 
ment and strongly , en- 
courage others to accept 
a similar responsibility. 

. 7. Talk or write to a mem- — 
ber of the local government 
body regarding major en- 
vironmental problems in 
your community. 

. 8. Identify the sourc^es of — 
greatest pollution in your 
community. 

. 9. Include environmental — 
concerns in your day--to- 
day teaching. 

.10. Reduce use of your — 
automobile to conserve 
energy. 

. 11. Maximize public trans- — 
portation and support 
the extension and improve- 
ment of its services. 

.12. Analyze how your class- — 
room could conserve 
energy. 

- 13. Know the facts of world — 
growth. 

.14. Provide family planning — 

information in high 

school programs. 
-15. Write companies that — 

pollute the community. 
_16. Join an organization — 

working to save the 

environment. 
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Radal and Ethnic Justioe 
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How Do You See the Issue? 

Many people are convinced that racial and 
ethnic fairness is at the heart of social prob- 
lems. Few issues have divided the nation 
more. Some think it has been exaggerated, 
and others think race and ethnic background 
shouldn't be put in the same category. In any 
case, how you see this issue will determine 
how you act and what you support. We have 
found four ways people talk about this issue. 

Equal Opportunity. Some say this is the basic 
issue. We need to find ways for all minority 
people to have equal opportunity in every 
aspect of American life. 

Preferential Advantage. Others believe we 
must establish ways to give minority people 
added advantage until full equality can be 
achieved. 

Assimilation. Still others believe assimilation 
is the answer. This means a gradual process 
of minority people moving into full partici- 
pation, joining in the mainstream of American 
life. 

Cultural Pluralism. Yet others see racial and 
ethnic justice as primarily working for the 
day when all cultural groups will live together, 
with a common respect for their differences 

and their similarities. 

«■ 

Obviously, it makes a difference how we 
understand this issue. Please indicate your 
two priorities by placing a "l" beside the 
most important, and a "2" beside the second 
most important. 

Equal Opportunity 

Preferential Advantage 

Assimilation 

Cultural Pluralism 

___ Other _ 



Survey Respondents 



25% 50% 75% 100% 



Cultural 
Pluralism 

Equal 

Opportunity 

Assimilation 

Preferential 
Advantage 

Others 



NEA members who responded to the survey 
strongly selected (74 percent) Cultural Plural- 
ism as their first or second priority for bring- 
ing about racial and ethnic justice. Equal Op- 
portunity was selected by 65 percent as a 
critical part of effecting racial and ethnic jus- 
tice; 47 percent chose Assimilation as a prior- 
ity; only 6 percent chose Preferential Advan- 
tage. Very few (1 percent) selected Other. 

Understanding the Issue 

For generations the ideal of racial -justice and 
more recently the ideal of ethnic justice has 
been like an elusive jewel— sought after but 
never fully secured. The ideal of equality, 
which is so comfortably American in the ab- 
stract, has been subjected to harsh practical 
tests — especially in schools. 

The 1954 Supreme Court Brown Decision, 
holding legally compelled or sanctioned pub- 
lic school segregation by race to be unconsti- 
tutional, marked a decisive turning point in 
the legal battle to ensure equal rights for 
racial and ethnic minorities. The Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 opened the way for a renewed 
and vigorous effort toward desegregation. 

The attainment of justice is found at the 
local level. The establishment of national 
policy is crucial; state assistance or endorse- 
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ment is important; but, ultimately, "the buck 
stop" is on the desks of local school authori- 
ties and in the classrooms of teachers. 

Each of us plays a vital role in bringing 
meaning to the phrase "Racial and Ethnic 
Justice." Education in the United States is 
based on the need to provide opportunities 
for all persons to prepare themselves for life 
in our society. 

We are beginning to see that integration is 
not only racial but cultural. Integration means 
pluralism not assimilation— a pluralism based 
on the respect for differences rather than the 
desire for amalgamation. If this is so, we must 
help provide experiences that produce mutual 
understanding among peoples of different 
races and backgrounds. We as educators 
must begin to truly see each person as a per- 
son of worth. 

A majority of the NEA members surveyed 
expressed their belief that racial and ethnic 
justice meant the attainment of cultural plural- 
ism and equal opportunity. We have come a 
long way in understanding the concepts of 
racial and ethnic justice. Now we need to 
come to terms with making that a reality. 

The U.S. Commission on Civil Rights pub- 
lication Mexican American Education Study 
(a study of differences in teacher interaction 
with Mexican American and Anglo students) 
underscores the fact that the ability of the 
teacher to involve and encourage students is 
particularly crucial to the education of minor- 
ity group students. When a teacher treats 
one group of students differently from an- 
other group, the damage done to the individ- 
ual child is twofold: it lowers her/his motiva- 
tion and hinders academic performance by a 
lowering of self-esteem. 
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We must examine the Commission's find- 
ing that the Mexican American children in 
the survey received considerably less positive 
interaction than did Anglos with the same 
teachers in the same classrooms. We need to 
ask ourselves if that is true only in isolated 
cases or if "unconsciously" and "unintention- 
ally" the same thing is happening to children 
in our own classrooms and communities. 



How can we treat all our students in 
the same way, regardless of racial or 
ethnic background, to strengthen their 
self-esteem and motivation? 



Questions for Assessing Classroom 
and Association Behavior 

Treat all children in your classroom alike, 
you say. Do you really? There are ways that 
you can test yourself to determine your aware- 
ness of racial and ethnic justice and the ways it 
does and does not become real in your class- 
room. Select three students in your classroom 
and think about what you imagine they will 
be doing in the future. Are the differences 
you see in their futures based on real poten- 
tial, or are they based on stereotypes about 
"their kind" or social class? Ask yourself these 
questions: 

Yes No 

1. Is my classroom curriculum di- 
rected to the middle class child of 

the dominant society? 

2. Do my textbooks and instructional 
materials use skills and experi- 
ences of children of various racial 

and ethnic backgrounds? 



3. Do I demonstrate respect for racial 
and ethnic groups by incorporating 
their culture and experiences into 
classroom lessons and discussions? 

4. Have I sharpened and developed 
my skills in leading class discus- 
sions and building on student par- 
ticipation? 

5. Do I consciously make an effort to 
attend to the needs of every stu- 
dent in the classroom and under- 
stand her/his point of view? 

6. Have I built a strong background 
for my students to understand con- 
cepts such as cultural pluralism, 

equal opportunity, and racism? 

7. Have I made an effort to read and 
learn about the points of view of 
various racial and cultural minor- 
ities? 

8. Have I met with the parents of my 
students and tried to understand 
their values and points of view re- 
garding the education of their chil- 
dren? 

Not only must we consider effecting racial 
and ethnic justice in the classroom, but also 
we have to consider whether it is a reality in 
our professional associations and communi- 
ties. One of the important tools for teaching 
is "modeling" behaviors. If we profess a be- 
lief in racial and ethnic justice in our class- 
room but do not act to make it a reality, we 
counteract the power of our teaching. 

Some of the ways that your teachers' asso- 
ciations and community organizations can act 
toward creating a climate of racial and ethnic 



justice are listed below. Think about your 
association and whether it is doing some of 
the following activities: 

1. Does your association actively recruit 
minority group teachers? 

2. Are minority group teachers appointed 
to key committees and encouraged to 
move into leadership positions? 

3. Does your association have an active 
human relations committee which 
works to maintain and extend the hu- 
man and civil rights of teachers and 
students? 

4. Has your association worked to de- 
velop in-service training programs 
dealing with ethnic studies or racism? 

5. Has your association reviewed pro- 
cedures for selection of textbooks and 
instructional materials to insure that 
all groups in society are represented? 

6. Has your association made contact 
with community groups working to 
achieve racial and ethnic justic and 
made an effort to build cooperative 
efforts? 

7. Has your association's negotiations 
package included human relations con- 
cerns and employment policies such as 
the development of an affirmative ac- 
tion plan? 

8. Has your association worked to 
achieve equal employment policies in 
local, state, and national staff posi- 
tions? 
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Issue 4: 
Sex Roles 
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How Do You See the Issue? 

Here is one of the more controversial issues of 
the day. It is perhaps easier to start an argu- 
ment about sex roles than any other subject. 
Everyone has a strong opinion, but few agree 
on the primary nature of the issue. We have 
found four ways of looking at this issue. 
Discrimination. Some say the stereotyping 
of sex roles is first of all a matter of discrim- 
ination—the denial of opportunity for the full 
development of individual abilities. 
Socialization. Others say this issue involves 
a question of the socialization process or the 
means by which we affect the growth and de- 
velopment of men and women to fill adult 
roles. We tend to reinforce roles as they pres- 
ently exist. 

Educational ''Sorting." Still others see the is- 
sue as best described as educational "sorting." 
This is the process by which schools select 
the roles that boys and girls are to play as 
adults and "sort" them into these roles. 
Open Employment. On the other hand, many 
people think the issue is primarily one of 
open employment— establishing equal em- 
pl Dyment opportunities for women. 

Our disagreements on understanding this 
issue not only make discussion confusing, 
they make group action difficult. Which of 
these understandings of sex roles comes clos- 
est to yours? Please indicate your two priori- 
ties by placing a "1" beside the most impor- 
tant and a "2" beside the second most im- 
portant. 

Discrimination 

Socialization 

Educational "Sorting" 

Open Employment 

Other 



Survey Respondents 
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First or second priority selected by 70 per- 
cent of the survey respondents was Social- 
ization—the preparation of women and men 
for adult roles. The issue for 47 percent was 
Open Employment. Discrimination was se- 
lected by 35 percent, and Educational "Sort- 
ing" was chosen by 28 percent. Other was 
chosen by 5 percent. 

Understanding the Issue 

Most of us believe in equality and think that 
everyone is entitled to a high quality educa- 
tion, that everyone deserves as 'much of a 
chance as the next person. But in today's 
world we face the question. Does a girl de- 
serve as much of a chance as the proverbial 
"next fellow?" and. Do boys really have the 
opportunity to explore the range of human 
opportunities and experiences? Growing evi- 
dence indicates that educational opportuni- 
ties available to girls are not equal to those 
of boys and that boys are frequently denied 
the range of experiences desirable for their 
growth and development. 

The topic of women's rights has erupted 
into national prominence and is a daily topic 
of the media. Documents, research studies, 
and publications are numerous. A universal 
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finding is that the problem begins very early 
and that our educational system is deeply 
involved in perpetuating the stereotypes in 
our society that limit girls and boys. 

During the early years of United States his- 
tory, women did not participate in educa- 
tion. Their homemaking responsibilities left 
no time for frills. The ''dame schools" in the 
17th century provided for their first ventures 
into the schoolroom. Private schools were 
opened for girls and boys as our country be- 
came more settled. 

From 1750 to 1920 the attitude of the na- 
tion toward women in education was gener- 
ally ambivalent. The Civil War propelled 
women into the classroom as teachers, for 
they were needed to replace the men who 
weYttaway to war. By 1870 nearly two thirds 
of the public school teachers were women. 
Women educators provided much of the 
leadership of the first women's movement in 
the United States, which culminated with the 
passage of the 19th Amendment— whereby 
women won the right to vote. 

The depression years and those following 
World War II saw a decline in the status of 
women in education. That trend continues 
today. 

The subject of sexism in schools is a major 
concern for all educators. A growing aware- 
ness of the damage done to the individual by 
channeling people into narrow roles accord- 
ing to sex is found in all educational circles. 
School is not the only way that sex role stereo- 
types are perpetuated, yet since a large por- 
tion of a child's life is spent in the classroom, 
the messages transmitted there carry much 
weight. 



Studies indicate that although girls show 
earlier achievement than boys (they begin to 
read, write, and achieve in mathematics ear- 
lier than boys), their achievement declines at 
about junior high age. At a fourth-grade level, 
female students view career opportunities as 
being limited to four roles— teacher, nurse, 
secretary, and mother. Boys do not share 
similar limited ideas of roles. 

Sex roles are reinforced by schools in many 
ways. Textbooks and instructional materials 
often omit women and girls in stories, illus- 
trations, and contributions or portray them 
in stereotyped, traditional roles. Physical 
education programs for girls seldom provide 
for their healthy physical development and 
limit opportunities for girls with athletic abili- 
ties. Counseling and guidance materials and 
programs frequently "channel" girls into tra- 
ditional, stereotyped occupations rather than 
explore their potential and desires. Teachers 
frequently tolerate and encourage aggressive 
behavior in boys and reward passive behavior 
in girls. 

Stereotyping is also found in the educa- 
tion profession. Whereas 85 percent of all 
elementary school teachers are women, only 
19 percent of the principals are women. The 
situation is more dramatic in secondary 
schools where 50 percent of the teachers are 
women and less than 3 percent of the princi- 
pals are women. Less than 1 percent of the 
school superintendents are women, and a 
woman has never held the office of U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education. Children get the 
message. 

When we deal with sex role stereotypes, 
we are not dealing just with beliefs or atti- 
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tudes. We are dealing with values— our own 
values and the climate in which children build 
their own value systems. Stereotypes repre- 
sent one portion of our value system — the 
generalities around which we organize our 
behavior. 



How can we help boys and girls-- 
men and women — experience the full 
range of human experiences? 



The primary lesson that children learn is 
found in our behavior. The question for us as 
teachers and educators is. What can we do to 
challenge and correct the detrimental effects 
of sex role socialization in our schools? Our 
concerns should be for the good of all students. 

Questions that you may need to consider 
are: 

1. To what extent do schools mirror 
the sexism of our society? Do we want 
to perpetuate such stereotyping? 

2. Do teachers need to be involved in in- 
service training to better understand 
the struggle with the ways which we 
are limited by and, at the same time, 
which limit our students to sexist be- 
havior and ideas? 

3. To what degree can the schools cor- 
rect the sex role socialization of home, 
community, and media? 

4. Does teacher behavior become a self- 
fulfilling prophecy regarding sex 
roles? Do we have different expecta- 



tions for boys than for girls? Do we 
expect girls to be more verbal and 
boys to be more scientific, girls pas- 
sive and "ladylike" and boys active 
and aggressive? 

5. Do textbooks and the curriculum in 
general perpetuate sex role stereo- 
types? For boys? For girls? 

6. Are there adequate numbers of wo- 
men in administrative or policy de- 
cision-making positions to serve as 
adult women models for young girls? 

7. To what extent do our classroom ma- 
terials have a damaging and inhibit- 
ing effect on the development of the 
full potential of both girls and boys? 
On their developing self-concepts? 
On their ability to show emotions? 
On their choice of careers? 

8. Do schools "sort" boys and girls 
into the roles they will play as adults? 
Are the roles the same today as they 
were yesterday or will be in the fu- 
ture? How do such roles reflect our 
system of values? 

9. Does the school have a responsi- 
bility to help all its students develop 
into the fullest persons they can be, 
regardless of sex? 

10. What are the implications of federal 
legislation regarding sex discrimina- 
tion in education? Should we actively 
involve ourselves in the implementa- 
tion of this federal legislation? 
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Picture Quiz on Sexism 

Can you recognize sexism in the schools? 
Examine these pictures of students and school 
personnel. See if you can recognize sex role 
stereotypes in action. Write what you think 
is sexist about each one under the picture 
where space is provided. Compare your re- 
sponses with the "answers" on the next page 
in How Well Did You Do? 
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How Well Did You Do? 

1. The school principal (male) is talk- 
ing to the school secretary (female). 
Although women represent 65 per- 
cent of the nation's schools' instruc- 
tional staff, they represent less than 
19 percent of the elementary school 
principals and 3 percent of the sec- 
ondary principals. 

2. A boy has been assigned to carry the 
"heavy" audiovisual equipment and 
run the projector. Assignment of 
classroom tasks on the basis of sex 
gives subtle but important messages 
about ability and appropriateness of 
role. 

3. This is an example of a nonstereo- 
typed physical education program. It 
is not sexist. The students are involved 
in a coed physical conditioning class. 

4. The girl in this picture is being sub- 
jected to sex role stereotyped instruc- 
tional materials. Textbooks and in- 
structional materials are frequently 



biased through the omission of girls 
or the presentation of girls in stereo- 
typed, limited ways. 

5. The policewoman in this picture rep- 
resents the breaking of stereotypes— 
women are now being hired as police 
officers. However, this policewoman 
has been assigned to a local school, 
which might indicate stereotyping of 
women into traditional settings. 

6. This girl is cleaning laboratory equip- 
ment in a high school. This is not 
sexist behavior in itself, but it usu- 
ally happens that for ''clean up" re- 
sponsibility in a given laboratory 
class, the girls wash equipment while 
the boys put away equipment and 
sweep the floor. Teachers and their 
classroom organization has led to ar- 
bitrary assignment of task by sex. 

7. No evidence of sex role stereotypes 
in this picture. Boys and girls are 
dressed in comfortable clothes as they 
move to their next class. 
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How Do You See the Issue? 



Survey Respondents 



Few issues touch us all as much as economic 
justice. Some have even gone so faf as to say 
that all .of life is determined by economics. 
We can all agree on its importance, but eco- 
nomic justice means vastly different things 
to different people. We have chosen four 
possible ways of picturing economic justice. 

Expand Present System. For many, the first 
thought is to expand the present economic 
system and its opportunities so that all may 
someday, through participation, benefit ac- 
cording to ability. 

Redistribute Wealth. Others see the issue as a 
need to redistribute wealth, an opposite point 
of view to the above. This means making 
major changes in our economic system so that 
each person has an equal chance to benefit. 

Improve Welfare System. Others understand 
the issue as primarily the building of a better 
welfare system. This means that adequate 
aid is provided to all in need. 

Establish a Guaranteed Income. Still others 
see the issue as one of establishing the right 
of each person to a guaranteed annual income 
of some particular amount above the level of 
poverty. 

Because it makes a difference how we see 
this issue, please indicate your priorities by 
placing a "1" beside the most important and 
a '^2" beside the second most important. 

Expand Present System 

Redistribute Wealth 

Improve Welfare System 

Establish a Guaranteed Income 



25% 50% 75% 100% 
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A majority (71 percent) of the survey re- 
spondents said their first or second priority 
in solving the problem of economic justice 
was to Expand Present (economic) System. 
Improve Welfare System was the alternative 
selected by 37 percent of the participants. 
Options such as Establish a Guaranteed In- 
come (30 percent) and Redistribute Wealth 
(26 percent) represented basic changes in the 
present system and were not selected by as 
many respondents. An unusually large pro- 
portion (13 percent) chose Others. 

Understanding the Issue 

No single social issue touches as many peo- 
ple as does economic justice; each of us is 
involved with our society's economic system 
in one way or another. But what is economic 
justice? To attain it, must we reduce income 
inequality? Or does it mean the equalization 
of opportunities in the schools, in the job 
market, and in the political arena? Can this 
be achieved by improving the competitive 
abilities of the poor, or does it demand the 
elimination of poverty by raising every 
American above the government's definition 
of deprivation? How is the cycle of poverty 
to be broken— by government programs, by 
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equality of education, by fixing up the "com- 
petitive skills" of the poor, or by reform- 
ing our taxation system? 

Some economists argue that the elimina- 
tion of "income poverty" is a manageable 
goal and will take us a long way toward eco- 
nomic justice. Others point out that even if'"^^ 
this were accomplished, there will still be 
gross inequality of wealth and income. And 
the 1970 census figures present a challenge 
to the egalitarian crusade; income inequality 
is increasing in the United States— the top is 
drawing further away from the bottom, not 
the bottom moving closer to the top. 

We are faced with a difficult decision. Do 
we wish to accept the idea of minimum and 
maximum incomes? Or do we prefer a society 
where everyone has at least a theoretical 
chance to make a million— knowing full well 
that millions will end up poor? 

A majority of the NEA members partici- 
pating in the survey indicated that economic 
justice could be attained by expanding the 
present system and its opportunities so that 
all might benefit according to their abilities. 
Such a plan might include a strategy of de- 
veloping jobs and rewarding work. Millions 
of new jobs could be created with public 
subsidy and be a powerful force in the labor 
market by increasing the incentives for peo- 
ple to improve their skills and move up the 
ladder. 

Members indicated concern for the reduc- 
tion of poverty. They advocated improving 
the welfare system and establishing a guaran- 
teed income for all. They felt a guaranteed 
income would deal with economic inequality 
by providing a base income. When consider- 
ing the improvement of the welfare system, 
however, we should remember that we are 
going beyond reducing poverty. Robert Lamp- 
man, and other sociologists, believe that re- 



ducing poverty involves a lot more than just 
general actions of "doing good." To reduce 
income poverty, one must confront a myriad 
of problems— many that aren't exclusive to 
the poor, ranging from lack of health ser- 
vices to spiritual and cultural deprivation. 

More and more people are raising the ques- 
tion of redistribution of income. Seventeen 
percent of the NEA members ranked it as their 
first priority and they raised the question of 
whether providing attention to those at the 
lower end of the income scale is enough. Do 
we need to overhaul the basic system through 
tax reform and other means? 

Perhaps the key question, to be answered, 
is. Should social policy focused primarily 
on a means of alleviating poverty or should it 
be concerned more with the question of re- 
distributing income and wealth? It sounds 
overwhelming. What can we as teachers and 
citizens do about these issues? 

Children's attitudes and values about 
economic justice are largely shaped by the 
activities of schools. We have to examine 
how we do this. Do we offer adequate infor- 
mation about our economic system? Have we 
prepared children to make choices about the 
wise use of money? Do we maintain stereo- 
types of the "worthy'' and the "unworthy" 
poor? Do our expectations for the future of 
students coming from wealthy and poor fam- 
ilies influence classroom behavior and career 
guidance? Do our examples teach a concern 
for continuing work for economic justice? Do 
we really understand our own values regard- 
ing the use of money? I wonder. 

How can we provide adequate infor- 
mation and decision-making oppor- 
tunities to develop in our students a 
concern for sound economic values in 
our society? 
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Questions for Clarifying 
Our Economic Values 

Money means different things to each of us. 
Sometimes we see money as a primary need 
for basic essentials or for fun and freedom 
from usual routine activities. Our spending 
patterns express our personal values, just as 
our national budget reflects our national 
values. 

Listed below are a series of economic hier- 
archies. They have been adapted from Values 
Clarification; A Handbook of Practical Strat- 
egies for Teachers and Students by Sidney B. 
Simon/ and others (New York: Hart Publish- 
ing Co., 1972. 397 pp.). Answer each one in 
terms of how you honestly think you would 
act. Use it with other teachers or with your 
class. Discuss why you answered the ques- 
tions as you did. 

1. If you were given $1,000, what would 
you do with it? 

Spend it for personal needs 

Donate it to a worthy cause 

Save it. 

2. If you were a Congressperson, which 
would you give the highest priority? 

Poverty programs 

Education programs 

Defense prograrhs. 

3. Which would you least like to be? 
Very poor 

Very sickly 

-Disfigured or handicapped. 

4. Which do you think more money 
should be allocated for? 

Highways and transportation 

Better schools 

Health programs. 



5. If you have $500 to use in a classroom, 
how would you spend it? 

$400 on audiovisual equip- 
ment, $100 on books and 
materials 

$400 on books and materials, 

$100 on equipment 
$400 on school trips and 

projects, $100 on books and 

materials. 

6. If you were determining fair salaries 
for city employees, who would re- 
ceive the highest pay? 

Firemen and policemen 

Teachers 

Administrative staff. 

7. What do you most want money for? 

To buy necessities 

To go places on your own 

To feel independent. 

8. Which statement do you feel is most 
correct? 

Most people are paid in pro- 
portion to what they produce. 

Rate of pay has little rela- 
tionship to the value of work. 

Rate of pay is related to 

education, training, and 
experience. 

9. If you wanted to improve economic 
security, where would you place the 
most emphasis? 

Tax reform 

Guaranteed income 

Public employment programs. 
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How Do You See the Issue? 

A world community capable of maintaining 
peace is often stated as our first value, our 
highest ideal. Not only does the ideal escape 
us, but the desire for it sometimes causes us 
to fight. Where we difffr on this issue in- 
volves the means by which we intend to es- 
tablish controls. Perhaps our different under- 
standings of this issue are at the heart of our 
dividedness. Listed below are five ways of 
expressing the issue. 

Establish a World Government. Some see 
this issue in terms of a world government. 
We need to work actively to establish such 
a government. 

Guarantee Balance of Powers. Others see the 
issue primarily as a need to maintain a bal- 
ance of power so that no one superpower can 
gain sole control. 

Better Cooperation. Cooperation is the key 
to the issue as some see it. We need to con- 
tinue to seek ways by which nations can 
cooperate more effectively. 
Build Strong Nationalism. Others say the is- 
sue is one of strong nationalism or support 
of military and economic superiority. 
Strong International Organizations. Still 
others believe it is really an issue of seeking 
new ways to help international organizations 
be more effective in resolving international 
problems. 

Because we think this issue makes a differ- 
ence, we want to know how you see the issue. 
Please indicate your two priorities by plac- 
ing a ''1" beside the most important and a 
"2" beside the second most important. 

Establish a World Government 

Guarantee Balance of Powers 

Better Cooperation 

Build Strong Nationalism 

Strong International Organizations 

- Other 



Survey Respondents 
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Better Cooperation among nations was chosen 
by a large majority (80 percent) as the best 
means of expressing the issue. Strong Inter- 
national Organizations was the second-most 
frequently selected meaning of the issue (61 
percent). Guarantee Balance of Powers (26 
percent), Establish a World Government (13 
percent), and. Build Strong Nationalism (8 
percent) were selected by fewer respondents 
in the survey. Only 2 percent chose Others. 

Understanding the Issue 

When looking at the faces in our classroom, 
we seldom remember that we are teaching a 
group of world citizens. We watched the 
moon shots and the astronauts walking on 
the moon, but did we really consider how 
much our lives are linked to the other in- 
habitants of our global community? The 
world is a single system geographically, tech- 
nologically, and economically. We have to 
ask ourselves if we are prepared to live in a 
global village. Has our knowledge, our atti- 
tudes, our institutions, and traditions kept 
pace with the forces that have rushed us into 
this shrunken world? 

Never before has the need for a world com- 
munity been greater. Each of us is dependent 
for our economic welfare on the world's eco- 
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nomic system— trade patterns, monetary 
policy, resource, markets, consumption, and 
production. And always there's the bomb. 
The continuing increase of nuclear weapons 
reinforces the potential danger of disastrous 
consequences for every country. In our world 
today, no country can be a total winner in 
any arena. 

A majority of the NEA members participat- 
ing in the survey indicated the need for better 
cooperation as a means of improving the 
world community. We are in agreement that 
an effective basis must be. found for coopera- 
tive efforts among peoples and nations. We 
must find a way of building and maintaining 
a new world outlook, traditions, and life- 
styles that will give meaning and zest to all 
peoples' lives. The question is how can we do 
this? 

Many respondents in the survey point to 
one major way to do this: Create strong in- 
ternational organizations and use them more 
effectively. Perhaps you think only of interna- 
tional organizations; e.g., the United Nations. 
Did you know that as an NEA member, you 
are a member of the World Confederation of 
Teaching Professionals (WCOTP)? 

The WCOTP provides a means for teachers 
to communicate with one another and to be- 
come acquainted with the problems they 
mutually face as well as the hopes and dreams 
they have for the future. You can strengthen 
this communication by working with your 
local and state association in the develop- 
ment of international programs. 

And what about our students? Curriculum 
developers point out that the first 16 years of 
life are critical in the development of our 
political attitudes. During the elementary and 
secondary years, we develop attitudes about 
government and law, and the individual citi- 
zen that often last throughout life. Teachers 



must recognize their part in educating youth 
for a world community. 

Difficult as it may sound, we can do some- 
thing. We can develop instruction that high- 
lights the relationships among nations, 
whether in our economic, ecological, politi- 
cal, social, or cultural areas. We can select 
materials which give other than a Western 
understanding of the world. We can gain an 
appreciation of the differences and similari- 
ties among our national values. We can give 
students experience in decision making and 
in the formulation of public policy making. 
We can raise the questions of peace, world 
justice, and ecological balance. It's a start. 
Peace begins in the hearts and minds of people. 

How can we reach out from the class- 
room to insure better global under- 
standing and more effective cooperation 
among the peoples of our planet? 



Guidelines for Classroom Discussion 

1. You are doing a unit on ''indirect," inter- 
dependence among nations. List ways na- 
tions can depend on one another. How 
does this compare with the interdepen- 
dence among the 50 st^es in the U.S.A.? 
How does this compare with the inter- 
dependence among social groups and 
classes, professions, and neighborhoods? 
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2. List three unusual aspects of various 
cultures that could be used to mobilize 
student interest, and indicate how they 
might promote or hinder the idea that 
cultures meet common human needs. 

a. 

b 

C. : 

3. Give four stereotypes your students may 
have concerning other countries and sug- 
gest ways you can help them develop a 
more adequate understanding of these 
countries. 

a. 

b. . 

c. 

d 

4. List the countries that you think your 
students would say are most like the 
United States. The most different. Give 
the bases on which you think they may 
have made their decisions. 
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5. Summarize the last TV program you saw 
that involved another country. List the 
ways it contributed toward a picture of 
the world where human diversity in cus- 
toms and opinions is seen as desirable. 



6. Is there a national patriotic filter opera- 
ting in most history and geography class- 
room materials? If so, does it promote 
the view of a world community? Do your 
students have "bits and pieces" of infor- 
mation regarding other countries, or are 
they developing a more complete inter- 
related picture? 



7. Do most of your students have fewer 
ideas connected with peace than they 
have with war? Give three factors that 
support your answer. 

a. 

b 

c. 
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8. Have you ever informally interviewed 
your students to discover the reasons for 
their judgments in international matters? 
Are there ways you can use these percep- 
tions to build international understanding? 



9. List three books that promote the idea of 
a "one world community." 

a. 

b 

c. . 

10. State the units of study or classroom 
projects that you have used in the past 
month that have helped your students de- 
velop larger frames of reference in which 
humankind is seen as a single species and 
the earth as a single dynamic interrelat- 
ing system. 



11. Are your students acquainted with the 
history of the world peace movement in 
the U.S.? Have they studied official U.S. 
government policy, since the Declaration 
of Independence, toward international 
cooperative governance? 
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12. Summarize how your community views 
the idea of building strong- international 
organizations. 



13. List three ways that your education asso- 
ciation has helped you develop a better 
understanding of ways in which nations 
can cooperate more effectively. 

a. ^ 

b. . 

c. [ 

14. Are you aware of other organizations or 
persons who have used the concept of the 
"Spaceship Earth" to build a curriculum 
for international education in the social 
studies? 



15. In what ways does the social issue of a 
world community relate to the previous 
five issues? Can it be understood without 
taking the other five social issues into 
consideration? What other issues must be 
considered in developing world commu- 
nity curriculum? 
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Action Steps 
for Teachers 



The American dream has been to build a 
society which truly recognizes all citizens 
as equal. The schools are one of the most im- 
portant factors in making this dream a reality. 
We have made some progress; there is much 
more to do. The efforts and contributions of 
all educators are needed if the nation is to 
reach this challenging goal. As teachers, we 
can contribute a great deal by working both 
as individuals and as members of professional 
associations. 

Certainly, individualized instruction is a 
key to developing the full potential of each 
child. We can make schools better for all 
children by providing more instruction of 
this sort, and, in doing so, we will build a 
curriculum which more nearly reflects the 
lives of the children, the world in which 
they live, and the world they can build. We 
can increase our capacity to accept children 
where they are and to make the most of their 
capabilities and time in the classroom. 

Individualized instruction and compensa- 
tory education have produced positive results. 
They cost time and money. We must keep 
trying to obtain adequate financing of the 
schools both for these purposes and for the 
improvement of education in general. 

In the meantime, as individuals, we teach- 
ers can do the following to advance concepts 



of equality in the schools: 

• Engage students in learning about cultural 
groups other than their own 

• Conduct surveys of curriculum materials 
being used, to insure accurate representation 
of racial and ethnic groups 

• Identify and use supplementary materials 
that provide additional information on vary- 
ing racial and ethnic groups 

• Assign tasks and activities to students 
without regard to sex, race, or ethnic origin 

• Make positive comments to each child 
at least once a week 

• Develop individualized plans for assist- 
ing students to meet classroom objectives 

• Survey curriculum materials to determine 
how girls and women are represented 

• Identify and use supplementary materials 
that portray girls and women in a variety of 
roles and indicate their contributions to 
society 

• Help boys and girls explore the world 
of work and encourage them in the areas 
they select 

• Encourage boys and girls in all curriculum 
areas 

• Include curriculum materials and infor- 
mation on the contributions of all socioeco- 
nomic groups and all kinds of laborers and 
craftsmen 
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• Demonstrate respect for all children by 
incorporating information about their racial, 
ethnic, and social class background and ex- 
perience into classroom discussions. 

As members of professional associations, 
we teachers can do the following: 

• Elect and appoint racial and cultural 
minority group teachers to association posi- 
tions 

• Establish human relations committees to 
report and to make recommendations to the 
association 

• Develop in-service training programs 
dealing with ethnic studies or racism 

• Review procedures for selection of text- 
books and instructional materials to insure 
that all groups in society are represented 

• Negotiate provisions for in-service train- 
ing, curriculum materials, and/or supple- 
mental materials dealing with human rela- 
tions concerns 

• Examine the impact of federal legislation 



and policies regarding race and sex discrimina- 
tion and effects on present contracts 

• Negotiate an affirmative-action plan and 
procedures for monitoring the plan 

• Develop in-service training programs 
dealing with sex role stereotyping and sexism 
in schools 

•Collect materials which portray racial 
and ethnic minorities and women in positive 
ways and request that these materials be 
added to school libraries 

• Make changes that will increase oppor- 
tunity for groups of children, e.g., integrate 
schools, equalize physical education for girls 
and boys, provide a school lunch program 

• Participate in coalitions with other groups 
to increase equality of opportunities in 
schools. 

Ignorance and fear can turn the American 
dream into a nightmare. Education can make 
the dream come truq. Teachers can make the 
difference. 
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